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Fields  of  Tom  Lincoln's  Knob 
county.    (From  a  photograph  by  L. 


Creek  farm. 
A.  Warren.) 


i,HE  most  exciting  and  def-js 
inite  incident  of  Lincoln's! 
life  was  his  introduction 
faito  the  world  of  labor,  he  told 
a  group  of  visitors  once  in  the 
White  House.  I  heard  the  story 
many  years  ago  from  a  man 
who  was  present,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Wright  of  Emporia,  Kansas. 

*  They  were  talking  of  the  Presi- 

•  dent's  life  in  Kentucky.  "I  re- 
member the  old  home  very 
well,"  he  said.  "Our  farm  was 
composed  of  three  fields,  which 
lay  in  the  valley  surrounded  by 
thigh  hills  and  deep  gorges.1 
Sometimes  when  there  came  a 
big  rain  in  the  hills  the  water- 
would  come  down  the  gorges 
and  spread  over  the  farm.  The 

'  last  thing  I  remember  of  doing 
there  was  one  Saturday  after- 
noon; the  other  boys  planted 
the  corn  in  what  we  called  the 
'big  field' — it  contained  seven 
acres— and  I  dropped  the 
I  pumpkin  seed. ,  I  dropped  two 
2ds  every  other  hill  and  every 
s£her  row.  The  next  Sunday 
lorning  there  came  a  big  rain 
a  the  hills ;  it  did  not  rain  a 
irop  in  the  valley,  but  the 
iter,  coming  down  through 
ae  gorges,  washed  ground, 
^n,  pumpkin  seeds  and  all 
lear  off  the  field." 

It  was  here  in  this  Knob  Creek 
a,t  Lincoln  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  schools.    In  his  own  brief 
'  records  of  his  experience,  he  has  not 
-.  much  to  sar  for  them,  only  that  be- 
fore leaving  Kentucky  le  and  his 
sister  "were  sent  for  short  periods 
to  A.  B,  C  schools,  the  first  kept  by 
§  Earariah  Riney,  and  the  second  by 
;    Caleb    Hazel."     According    to  Mr. 
I  Barry    the  school     house   was  two 
miles  'up  the  road— a  little  log  room 
about  15  feet  square,   with  a  fire- 
place at  one  side.    It  was  later  made 
the  starting  point  of  a  comfortable 
white  frame  house.  The  owners  show 
k&tm  tUfejroom  today  pxfiudly,  butJCOU 


would  never  dream  it  had  once  been 
a  log  school  house,  so  completely  lias 
It  been  clapboarded  without,  ceiled 
and  plastered  within.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  the  use  many  people  made 
cf  the  log  building  they  acquired 
With  a  piece  of  land. 
.  Fo'-  lack  of  any  particular  knowl- 
edge of  the  two  schoolmasters  Lin- 
coln names,  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
biogiaphers  to  treat  them  as  men  of 
little  account,  men  of  scant  educa- 
tion and  scant  contacts  with  life;  I 
am  convinced,  however,  from  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  pioneers  of 
this  part  of  the  world  which  is  grad- 
ually accumulating-,  that  both  Caleb 
Hazel  and  Zachariah  Riney  were 
better  teachers  than  they  have  been 
painted.  Caleb  Hazel,  for  instance, 
was  by  no  means  a  wanderer.  He 
>'  was  a  man  interested  in  the  deVelop- 
r  ment  of  the  country,  buying  and  sell- 
K  ing  land  freely.  Looking  over  the 
records  of  Hardin  county  recently  I 
r  found  his  name  repeatedly.  L.  A. 
ti  Warren,  who  with  Mr.  Barton  has 
i!  done  so  much  research  in  the  Ken- 
tucky records,  says  in  his  little  book 
on  the  Lincoln  Louisville  Loop,  a 
book  which  Kentucky  tourists  should 
Dot  neglect  to  take  with  them,  thai 
Caleb  Hazel  owned  a  farm  adjoining 
the  Lineolns'  and  was  evidently  a 
ifiaend  ^ol  tht  family. 


j  As  for  Zachariah  Riney,  Mr.  John 
jf.  Barry,  the  editor  of  the  Rollins; 
Fork  (New  Haven)  Kcho,  is  sure 
that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 

cultivation,  "a  gentleman" — teaching 
mariners  as  well  as  morals.  Riney 
was  a  Catholic,  and  there  were  many 
of  the  church  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  institutions  they  had 
already  founded  have  grown  to  be 
among  the  show  places  of  this  sec- 
tion. One  of  these  early  Catholic 
settlements,  now  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  Gethsemane,  was  only  eight 
miles  from  the  Lineolns,  near  New 
Haven,  their  nearest  town;  another 
18  miles  away  at  Bardstown.  The 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  devoted  and  frequently  culti- 
vated people,  passing  back  and  forth 
as  they  must  have  done  constant!' 
before  the  Lincoln  cabin,  and  a  man 
affiliated  with  them,  Zachariah 
Riney,  as  one  of  Abraham's  teach- 
ers, had  its  unconscious  effect  on  the 
lad.  At  all  events,  it  is  something 
to  be  glad  of  that  the  more  we  know 
of  his  two  early  teacherB,  the  more 
respectable  they  become.  . 
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July  15,  1931 


Sr.  B»  M.  Lather 
1051  Dorr  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio 

B(jf  dear  Boetor  hathatst 

2  am  very  glad  indeed  to  haw  the  photograph 

of  the  Lincoln  GaMa  which  yen  kindly  enclosed. 

When  X  wred  to  lodgen  wills  I '  learned  ifeat 
thia  old  cabin  hod  been  destroyed  two  years  before  I 
lived  there. 

1  should  like  very  wmh  to  see  the  pasipi  let 
in  which  it  first  appeared  if  you  know  where  it  can 
be  found,  as  1  feel  quite  sure  it  is  an  original 
photograph,  as  the  knob  showing  in  the  background  is 
similar  to  the  one  to  the  left  of  where  the  cabin  stood. 

If  you  are  able  to  gain  further  information 
about  the  first  appeeretnea  of  thin  photograph,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Sincerely  your*. 


Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 


if 


June  39.  1932 


Mr,  Chester  V.  Howard 
Athertonvllle,  Kentucky 

My  Sear  Hr.  Howard* 

I  am  very  glad  to  leam  that    you  have  purchased 
the  Knob  Greek  home  of  the  Llscolas.lt  seems  to  me  there  is 
an  opportunity  here  to  do  some  developing  that  would  be 
well  worth  while,  and  as  soon  as  I  return  from  my  vacation 
possibly  I  will  be  able  to  go  Into  the  matter  more  fully 
and  make  some  suggestions  that  you  may  be  able  to  carry  out, 

I  think  the  monument  idea  had  better  be  dismissed 
because  of  the  very  expensive  cost  it  would  incur.     We  are 
now  paying   nearly  $100,000  for  a  monument  of  the  Hoosier 
Mncoln  to  b©  erected  in  front  of  our  office  building  here 
in  Fort  l&yne. 

Of  course,  If  ym  could  find  some  philanthropist 
who  would  be  willing  to  'erect  sueh  a  monument  it  would  be 
very  fine  Indeed  and  I  hope  some  time  there  will  be  one 
erected  of  that  nature,  in  the  state. 

You  will  hear  from  me  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Yery  sincerely  yours. 


Director 

Mncoln  Historical  Hesearch  Foundation 

L&W:!B 


October  7,  1935 


Mrs.  Chester  Howard 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

My  dear  Mrs*  Howard: 

I  have  received  from  you  one  copy  of  the  new  booklet 
issued  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky  and  wish  to  thank  you  for 
forwarding  it  to  me.    We  are  very  glad  to  have  all  of  these 
new  Items  for  our  collection. 

*  Very  truly  yours, 


Director 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


^ew  Haven,  Ky. 
October  3,  1934 


xl)  >nEuM  It  Mnx  (JUNuERi\l: 

I  was  born  December  18,   1841,   on  Knob  Greek  in 
La  Rue  county,  Kentucky,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
Abraham  Lincoln's  cabin  home. 

My  father,  Steve  Thompson,  was  born  in  1809,  the 
same  year  or  Abraham  Lincoln.     My  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  on  Knob  Greek.   (  at  'that  time 
Kentucky  was  a  county  of  Virginia) 

In  those  days  Knob  Greek  was  a  large  stream  or 
clear  water.     There  was  very  little  cleared  land,  only 
small  fields.     The  hills  that  rise  on  all  sides  were 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  famous  Muldraugh  ridge, 
and  the  valleys  were  very  fertile.     The  hills  were 
full  or  all  kinds  or  game  and  wild  hogs.     I  huve  help- 
ed my  fa cher  trap  wild  hogs  for  our  meat  many  times, 
and  he  took  loads  of  pork  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans • 

My  father  and  mother  both  went  to  school  with  Sarah 
and  Abe  Lincoln  on  Knob  Greek.     I  have  heard  them  tell 
about  it  many  times.     The  school  house  was  located  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  Knob  Creek  farm,  at  a  poini;  which 
is  now  Athertonville .     Some  other  boys  who  lived  close 
and  went  to  school  with  the  Lincoln's  were  Hawkins  Woods, 
Robert  Cecil,   John  Roberts,  Joe  Gap,  Austin  Gallaher, 
Charles  Boone,  Turner  wi  Is  on  and  jrete  Atherton.     I  well 
rememoer  the  Lincoln  cabin.     It  was  a  one  room  cabin 
with  a  fire  place  in  it.     I  have  played  in  it  many  times 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  I  was  about  thirty  years  old 
before  it  was  torn  dovm.     I  last  remember  it  was  used 
for  a  corn  crib,  and  hogs  were  fed  around  it.     On  the 
site  of  where  iL  stood  now  stands  a  replica,  recon- 
structed with  logs  taken  from  the  cabin  or  Austin  Galla- 
her,  the  boyhood  friend  who  saved  young  Abe  from  drown- 
ing when  he  fell  into  Knob  Greek.     I  have  heard  Austin 
Gallaher  tell  about  it  many  times,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  spot  to  me.     It  was  just  about  fifty  yards  north  of 
the  cabin. 

The  Gallaher  home  stood  up  the  hallow  just  back  or 
the  Lincoln  home. 

The  seven  acre  field  which  Lincoln  spoke  of  as  be- 
ing the   "big  Field  and  the   one  that  he  pLarited  the 
pumpkin  seeds  in,  was  evidently  just  back  of  the  cabin. 

I  fought  in  the  Civil  'war  and  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Terryville,   October  8,  1862. 


Robe r t  Th omps  on 


Vanished  Towns  of  Lincoln 


IN  THE  archives  of  our  county  and  state 
buildings  there  lie  buried  many  Utopian 
communities.  They  are  as  interesting 
as  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  discovered 
by  the  excavations  of  scientific  and  his- 
torical expeditions.  After  the  settlement 
of  the  colonies,  the  Kentucky  country  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  the  land  speculator 
and  the  adventurer.  Here,  in  this  wonder- 
land, the  pioneers  planned  their  dream 
cities.  Some  of  the  efforts  expired  shortly 
after  the  first  enthusiastic  outburst  of  the 
immigrants  who  built  their  cabins  in  an 
apparent  "Garden  of  Eden."  Other  settle- 
ments survived  long  enough  to  announce 
lot  sales  and  advertise  the  advantages  of 
their  ideal  locations.  Still  other  towns 
flourished  for  a  time  and  then  gradually 
disappeared  as  some  more  convenient  cen- 
ters of  trade  and  social  life  sprang  up  near 
by.  Until  Abraham  Lincoln  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  he  lived  in,  or  near,  one 
of  these  now  extinct  communities. 

New  Salem,  Illinois,  Lincoln's  home  be- 
fore removing  to  Springfield,  was  one  of 
those  towns  which  "winked  out,"  as  Lin- 
coln put  it.  Not  far  from  his  Indiana  home, 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  a  point  on 
the  Ohio  River  where  he  worked  for  two 
years,  the  city  of  Ohiopiomingo  was  laid 
out.  It  was  to  be  built  on  the  Kentucky 
shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  its  location  was  des- 
ignated on  some  of  the  early  maps  of  the 
western  country.  Here  the  promoters  pro- 
posed to  develop,  on  the  very  frontier  of 
civilization,  a  city  of  great  beauty  and 
influence.  Building  sites  were  presented 
to  officials  prominent  in  governmental  af- 
fairs. At  each  one  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  town  a  lot  was  laid  off  "for  the  recep- 
tion of  Indians."  Near  Lincoln's  boyhood 
home  on  Knob  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  English 
speculators  proposed  to  build  a  magnificent 
city  called  Lystra.  Its  avenues  were  to  be 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  houses  were  to  be 
set  back  from  the  street  a  specified  dis- 
tance, lots  were  reserved  for  churches,  a 
college,  public  buildings,  and  park  sites. 
Lystra,  which  ap- 
peared on  an  early 
map  as  the  most 
prominent  town  in  the 
Kentucky  country, 
and  Ohiopiomingo, 
the  queen  of  the  fron- 
tier, never  became 
much  more  than 
names. 

Adjacent  to  the 
farm  which  Lincoln's 
father  bought  in  1808, 
there  was  established 
the  town  of  Burling- 
ton. Similar  to  the 
efforts  already  men- 
tioned, it  was  little 
more  than  a  "paper 
city."  This  brings  us 
to  the  tale  of  two 
towns  struggling  for 
economic  supremacy, 
unconscious  of  the 
greater  honor  which 


By  DR.  LOUIS  A.  WARREN 

Director,  Lincoln  Research  Foundation 

was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  survivor.  In 
this  backwoods  contest  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica's "Bethlehem"  was  at  stake. 

'"pHE  earliest  settlements  in  Kentucky 
grew  up  about  the  forts.  With  the 
passing  of  the  Indians  the  mills  became 
the  community  centers.  On  the  same  day, 
December  9,  1788,  four  years  before  Ken- 
tucky became  a  state,  two  men  walked  into 
the  courthouse  at  Bardstown,  in  Nelson 
County,  then  Virginia,  later  Kentucky,  and 
presented  petitions  for  the  establishment 
of  mills  on  Nolin  River.  Around  the  mill 
of  Robert  Hodgen,  one  of  these  pioneers, 
there  grew  up  a  settlement  which  was  to 
bear  his  name.  Near  the  mill  of  John 
Close,  the  other  pioneer,  a  community 
gradually  took  form  which  was  to  be  known 
as  Burlington. 

The  will  of  Robert  Hodgen  was  dated 
February  1,  1810,  a  year  after  the  birth 
of  Lincoln.  To  his  wife,  Sarah  Hodgen, 
he  gave  "the  plantation  where  I  now  live 
together  with  the  grist  mill."  On  Febru- 
ary 7,  1818,  the  widow  and  John  Hodgen, 
executor  of  the  Robert  Hodgen  estate,  peti- 
tioned the  justices  of-  Hardin  County  for 
the  establishment  of  a  town  on  the  Hodgen 
plantation.  Two  days  later  the  following 
record  appears:  "A  town  is  established 
on  the  lands  of  Robert  Hodgen,  deceased, 
on  Nolin,  agreeable  to  the  said  petition 
and  plan  which  is  to  be  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  record,  to  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Hodgenville." 

On  July  1,  1816.  John  Welsh  bought  of 
Alexander  Merrifield  100  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  mill  site  formerly  owned  by 
John  Close.  Welsh  also  purchased  of  Mer- 
rifield 250  acres  adjoining  this  100-acre 
tract.  This  property  was  adjacent  to  the 
farm  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 


Early  Illinois  Home  of  the  Lincolns — From  an  Old  Print 


The  Welsh  holdings  were  soon  in  litigation, 
and  it  is  from  the  depositions  in  the  suit 
Welsh  vs.  Merrifield  that  we  learn  the  story 
of  Burlington.  There  is  also  revealed  in 
these  depositions  a  description  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  Lincolns  resided  on 
the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  River. 

The  settlement  near  Close's  Mill  boasted 
of  a  tavern.  One  of  the  deponents  testified 
that  "it  was  considered  a  good  stand  for 
some  time.  It  was  a  very  public  place." 
A  question  by  Welsh,  the  plaintiff,  gives  us 
a  description  of  this  settlement  with  some 
detail:  "At  the  time  the  place  was  noted 
as  a  good  stand,  was  there  not  a  ball  bat- 
tery and  race  paths  and  did  you  not  under- 
stand that  I  immediately  destroyed  the  bat- 
tery and  race  paths  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  neighborhood?"  Further  evidence 
shows  that  there  was  a  large  distillery,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  a  storeroom  in  the 
settlement.  The  birthplace  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  half  a  mile  away,  may  not 
have  been  such  a  desolate  place  as  many 
biographers  of  Lincoln  have  imagined. 

TT  WAS  this  site,  where  Merrifield  had 
been  conducting  his  tavern  and  kindred 
interests  for  several  years,  that  Weish 
selected  for  the  establishment  of  Burling- 
ton. Many  weeks  before  the  petition  for 
the  founding  of  Hodgenville  was  presented, 
Welsh  employed  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Findley  to  lay  off  the  town.  In  the  month 
of  March,  1815,  an  auction  sale  of  these 
town  lots  took  place,  with  Robert  McClure 
as  auctioneer.  McClure  had  previously 
been  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  town  by  the 
Hardin  County  Court,  in  a  deposition  he 
stated  he  was  "the  crier  of  the  lots  sold  in 
Burlington."  He  further  testified  that 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  was 
about  twenty-four  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  deposition  of  James  Redmond,  we 
learn  from  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  defendant,  Merrifield,  something  of  the 
rivalry  which  existed  between  these  com- 
munities at  Close's  and  Hodgen's  Mills: 
"Did  you  ever  hear 
the  plaintiff  complain 
of  fraud  until  after 
Hodgenville  was 
erected  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  lots  began 
to  improve  their  lots? 
*  *  *  Was  not  the 
plaintiff  very  angry  at 
Hodgen  for  erecting 
the  town  of  Hodgen- 
ville as  he  thought  he 
had  the  first  right?" 
To  this  last  question 
the  deponent  replied: 
"The  plaintiff  claimed 
the  right  and  thought 
he  had  the  best  right 
but  as  to  his  being 
angry  with  Hodgen  I 
cannot  say." 

In  the  pioneer  days 
the  old  trail,  known 
as  the  Cumberland 
( Cont'd,  on  page  42) 
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Lincoln  In  Hoosier  State 

( Continued  from  page  19 ) 

surround  the  main  structure,  from  which 
rises  a  carillon  tower.  These  courts  are 
bounded  by  open  cloisters.  *  *  *  Within 
each  court  is  a  pool  with  flowers  and  ivy 
on  the  walls.  *  *  *  The  tower  is  pierced 
with  long  vertical  openings,  and  within  hang 
great  chimes  that,  when  played,  will  fill 
the  whole  surrounding  area  with  music  and 
fall  like  a  benediction.  *  *  *" 

TV /TAKE  your  way  to  the  cabin  hilltop  at 
sunset.  Down  in  the  village  children 
laugh,  a  boy  whistles  for  his  dog,  a  cow- 
bell tinkles,  a  farm  wagon  chuck-clucks 
along  the  road.  Turn  back  to  1830.  Over 
on  the  other  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
a  very  tall,  gaunt  man  of  twenty-one  is 
kneeling  at  his  mother's  grave.  Thought- 
fully he  rises  and  saunters  down  the  trail 
along  which,  years  before,  a  mud-sled  had 
gone  from  the  log  cabin.  He  is  leaving 
the  country  that  saw  him  develop  through 
boyhood  into  manhood,  saw  his  character 
shaped  in  the  midst  of  folks  who  "were  law- 
abiding  and  plum  civil."  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  leaving  Indiana. 

That  night  the  Lincolns  stay  at  Joseph 
Gentry's  home.  The  next  morning  the 
neighbors  gather  in  and  ride  westward  with 
the  man  "who  never  went  to  school  no 
great  sight  but  sure  was  an  awful  feller 
for  a-reading  books  and  a-studying  things 
out."  The  second  night  all  camp  in  the 
wilderness.  The  third  day  the  silent  for- 
ests hear  the  word  farewell.  While  the 
Lincolns,  in  their  ox-cart,  push  westward 
through  Vincennes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  cross  the  river  and  enter  Illinois, 
their  devoted  neighbors  return  to  the  place 
where  there  are  two  hills  joined  by  a  mud- 
sled  trail. 

On  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  simple  grave 
a  tiny  flag  now  keeps  vigil  with  an  old 
fruit  jar  of  wild  flowers.  When  the  breeze 
gently  soughs  through  the  encircling  hick- 
ories and  whiteoaks  one  thinks  he  hears  a 
whisper,  "I  am  going  away  from  you,  Abra- 
ham *  *  *  be  a  good  boy  *  *  *  live  as  I 
have  taught  you."  And  from  the  White 
House,  spoken  humbly,  come  the  immortal 
words,  "All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother." 


Old  Prince  William  County 

( Continued  from  page  23 ) 

in  1732  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  As  a  king 
he  ruled  and  saw  to  it  that  the  country 
was  developed.  Every  project  interested 
him.  Into  this  land  later  in  the  century 
came  the  Lees  and  Fitzhughs  and  Marshalls 
and  others  of  the  First  Families  of  Virginia. 
Their  descendants  live  there  yet — the  fam- 
ilies of  Fairfax,  Washington,  Lee,  Carter, 
Marshall,  Fitzhugh  and  others. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  im- 
migration of  wealthy  familiies  into  the  con- 
fines of  Old  Prince  William,  principally 
perhaps  in  Fauquier.  The  gaiety  of  old 
has  been  recaptured.  On  the  finest  mounts 
in  America  red-coated  hunters  again  ride 
to  hounds  over  hill  and  dale.  The  scars 
of  war  and  its  aftermath  have  healed  and 
once  more  the  pulse  of  progress  beats  in 
this  empire  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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The  American  Wonderland 

f Continued  from  page  25) 

goats.  Here  is  a  strange  mingling  of  the 
past  with  the  present.  I  fear  most  visitors 
in  this  day  of  bustle  and  rush  are  well 
described  by  the  old  Apache  chief  who  was 
asked  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Roosevelt  Dam.  Along  the  wonderful 
Apache  Trail,  at  many  points  is  to  be  seen 
the  old  trail  of  the  Indian.  This  Apache 
said:  "We  went  over  these  hills  on  horse- 
back; we  stopped  often  and  looked  around. 
You  built  a  wonderful  road.  ■  You  came 
over  it  in  costly  automobiles.    You  go 

like    and  see  nothing." 

Come  and  see.  Take  your  leisure  and 
then  tell  me  if  I  am  not  right  in  calling 
our  Southwest  a  wonderland. 


South  America's  Yankees 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

attitudes  of  administrations  of  the  past, 
which  raised  in  Latin-America  sentiments 
deterrent  to  the  friendship  and  respect, 
which  are  indispensable  bases  of  interna- 
tional commerce. 

"And  that  which  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
American  citizen  has  come  also  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Root  had  already  voiced 
it  at  the  Third  Pan-American  conference 
when  he  said:  'We  wish  for  no  victories 
but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except 
our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sov- 
ereignty over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  in- 
dependence and  equal  rights  of  the  small- 
est and  weakest  members  of  the  family  of 
nations  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  those 
of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the 
observance  of  that  respect  the  chief  guar- 
anty of  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of 
the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire 
any  rights,  privileges  or  powers  that  we  do 
not  freely  concede  to  every  American  re- 
public.' " 

The  partnership  between  the  "Yankees" 
of  North  and  South  America  has  already 
been  profitable  to  both.  It  ought  to  be 
even  more  advantageous  in  the  future. 


Washington — A  Tribute 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

one  among  the  sons  of  men  who  overtops 
the  great  of  the  earth,  as  the  mount  which 
bears  his  name  rises  above  the  neighboring 
valleys.  Truly  "there  was  but  one."  He 
stands  alone  as — 
The  purely  Great 

Whose  soul  no  siren  passion  could  nn- 
sphere. 

Thou  nameless — now  a  power,  and  mixed 
with  fate. 

—Lowell,  "Under  the  Old  Elm.. 

For,  while  he  was  a  man  of  ambition, 
and  ever  kept  his  ambition  clearly  in  mind, 
yet  his  ambition  was  of  the  purest  quality; 
dominant,  impelling,  full  of  lifting  power, 
and  altogether  without  thought  of  self.  In 
the  words  of  Shelley: 
Twas  his  ambition,  generous  and  great 

A  life  of  life's  great  end  to  consecrate. 


Or,  as  Philip  Freneau  has  so  well  said, 
and  in  the  saying  of  it  has  won  fame  for 
himself : 

Virtue  alone  has  your  regard, 
And  she  must  be  your  great  reward. 

There  are  some  gifts  he  did  not  possess. 
There  is  no  virtue  but  it  was  set  forth  in 
his  life;  clear  as  crystal,  as  pure  as  gold, 
and  with  the  brilliance  of  a  polished  dia- 
mond. Yet  we  honor  him  most,  not  for  his 
great  gifts,  but  for  the  greatness  of  his 
worth,  measured  by  the  highest  standard  of 
virtue. 

He  met  his  end  as  he  met  the  issues  of 
life — unafraid.  ■  He  took  his  own  pulse; 
and  announced  that  the  end  was  near.  When 
his  deservedly  esteemed  and  beloved  wife 
manifested  some  small  measure  of  the  grief 
she  felt  at  the  evident  approach  of  death, 
he  comforted  her  with  the  purity  of  his 
love  and  the  certainty  of  his  faith;  yet 
without  words.  Very  simply  he  said,  "I 
am  not  afraid  to  die." 

If  I  were  to  seek  an  epitaph  which  would 
express  the  noblest  thought  of  him  in  the 
purest  verse,  I  would  turn  to  Milton  and 
copy  this,  Washington's  eternal  message  to 
American,  and  other,  youth: 
Love  virtue! 
She  alone  is  free; 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime 
Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 
For,  truly,  in  the  words  of  our  own 
loved  Longfellow,  the  life  of  Washington 
in  particular  reminds  us  that  "we  can  make 
our  lives  sublime." 


Vanished  Towns  of  Lincoln 

( Continued  from  page  29 ) 

Road,  which  passed  immediately  in  front 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  door,  missed  the 
site  of  Hodgenville  by  at  least  three  miles. 
A  later  change  in  the  location  of  this 
roadbed  directed  the  travel  by  Hodgen's 
Mill,  which  gave  the  trading  advantage 
over  its  rival  to  Hodgenville.  This  soon 
resulted  in  the  collapse  of  Burlington 
Hodgenville  did  not  receive  any  special  rec- 
ognition until  twenty-five  years  after  its 
establishment  as  a  town.  In  1843  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Hardin  County  was  set 
apart  and  another  county  formed.  The 
new  county  was  called  LaRue,  and  Hodgen- 
ville was  made  the  county  seat. 

It  was  at  the  expense  of  Burlington  that 
Hodgenville  attained  fame  as  the  birthplace 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  native  of  LaRue  County  visited  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  at  Washington  in  the  month 
of  July,  1861.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "I  was  born  at  Cave 
Spring  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Hodgenville,"  and  he  might  have  con- 
tinued, "near  where  the  town  of  Burlington 
once  stood." 


Father  of  the  Revolution 

( Continued  from  page  31 ) 

a  little  above  medium  height,  and  says 
that  he  customarily  wore  a  tie,  wig,  cocked 
hat,  knee  breeches  and  a  red  cloak.  He 
was  a  man  of  dignity,  walked  erect,  and 
looked  the  part  of  the  gentleman  which  he 


Law  Office 
Thaddeus  J.  Merrill 
450  Mercantile  Block 
Aurora,  Illinois 

Telephone  8033 


June  12,  1936 


Dr.   Louis  A.  Warren 

c/o  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
F  t .  Wayne ,  I nd i  an a 

Dear  Doctor  Warren: 


In  further  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  22,  1936,  I  beg  to  report  that 
a  photograph  of  a  picture  of  a  log  cabin  said  to 
be  the  Knob  Creek  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be 
mailed  to  you  today  by  Mr.  Elmer  Godfrey,  one  of 
our  photographers.     I  secured  permission  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Aurora  to  take  the  photograph. 
The  photograph  is  about  8x10  inches  in  size  and 
I  hope  it  will  please  you. 

If  you  wish  additional 
copies  of  this  photograph,  no  doubt  Mr.  Godfrey 
will  make  them  for  you.     Mr.  Godfrey  is  also  mailing 
you  his  bill  covering  expense  of  making  the  photo- 
graph. 

\Very\ruly  yoyurs, 


TJMrCK 


Jnne  18,  1936 


Thaddeaa  J.  Merrill 
Mercantile  Slock 
5pra»  Illinois 

Mr,  Merrill: 

We  thank  yoa  very  iroe$  for  taking  a  picture  of  the 
Copy  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  and  enclosed  you  will  please  find 
check  for  $3*65  to  cover  coat  of  earoe. 

Very  truly  yours. 


LAW  j  "SB 
©sc.  1 


Director 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


40  Lincoln  Migration  to  Indiana 

First — The  reasonableness  of  the  route  as  determined  by  dis- 
tances, directions  available  roads,  and  natural  attractions,  such  as 
friends  and  kindred  to  be  visited  before  undertaking  such  a  journey. 

Second — Traditions  existing;  in  various  communities  traversed  as 
shown  by  sworn  affidavits  of  responsible  citizens. 

Third — Certified  court  records  as  to  the  opening  and  upkeep  of 
the  roads. 

Fourth — Recorded  history. 

Upon  this  basis  the  Lincolns'  journey  as  finally  de- 
termed  naturally  divides  itself  into  six  sections. 

First — From  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  on  the  South  Fork  of 
Nolin  River  to  the  Knob  Creek  home. 

Second — From  the  Knob  Creek  home  to  Elizabethtown. 

Third — From  Elizabethtown  to  the  Mill  Creek  home  of  the  mother 
of  Thomas,  Bersheba  Lincoln,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  William  Brumfield. 

Fourth — From  Mill  Creek  to  Big  Spring. 

Fifth — From  Big  Spring  to  Hardinsburg. 

Sixth — From  Hardinsburg  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Section  I 

FROM  THE  BIRTHPLACE  WHERE  THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
NOW  STANDS  TO  KNOB  CREEK. 

Thomas  Lincoln  moved  in  the  year  1811  from  the  farm 
on  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  River  where  Abraham  was  born 
February  12,  1809,  to  the  Knob  Creek  farm.  While  there  is 
no  evidence  filed  with  the  commission  to  prove  any  particular 
route  on  this  section,  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
Nolin-Bardstown  road  (now  U.  S.  31  E)  was  then  in  existence. 
He  would  naturally  follow  that  road  through  what  is  now 
Hodgenville  to  their  new  home,  the  place  that  remained  their 
home  until  the  fall  of  1816  when  they  moved  to  what  is  now 
Spencer  County,  Indiana.  It  was  from  this  home  that  the 
future  President  attended  his  first  school,  taught  by  Zachariah 
Riney  and  Caleb  Hazel  and  where  the  foundations  of  his  char- 
acter were  laid,  amid  the  rugged  hills  and  babbling  brooks 
of  primitive  nature. 

Section  II 

FROM  THE  KNOB  CREEK  HOME  TO  ELIZABETHTOWN. 

This  section  meets  all  the  requirements  as  the  Elizabeth- 
town-Springfield  road  was  the  most  direct  road  l>etween  the 
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Knob  Creek  home  and  Elizabethtown.  Certified  road  records 
in  the  Hardin  County  Court  House  show  that  it  was  opened 
and  kept  in  repair  from  1793  until  the  time  of  the  migration 
in  the  year  1816.  Local  tradition  has  it  that  this  was  the  road 
traveled  by  Thomas  Lincoln  when  he  went  to  Springf ield  to  be 
married  and  over  which  he  returned  to  Elizabethtown  in  the 
year  1806  with  his  bride,  Nancy  Hanks.  It  was,  and  is  yet,  a 
ridge  road  with  no  streams  to  cross,  being  located  on  the  di- 
vide between  Nolin  River  on  the  south  and  the  Rolling  Fork  of 
Salt  River  on  the  north.  This  route  is  amply  supported  by  tra- 
ditional affidavits  made  by  reliable  people  whose  families 
have  lived  in  this  (Elizabethtown)  territory  from  the  earliest 
days.  Historically,  according  to  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  it  is 
"probably  the  road  followed  by  the  Lincolns." 


Section  III 


FROM  ELIZABETHTOWN  TO  MILL  CREEK  ' 

This  section  is  the  only  one  on  the  entire  route  on  which 
Thomas  Lincoln  turned  from  the  direct  course  to  his  destina- 
tion. This  route  over  what  is  now  the  Shepherdsville  road, 
at  that  time  was  called  Bullitt's  Salt  Lick  road.  This  road 
ran  by  the  farm  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  now  called  the  Mill  Creek 
farm. 

The  Shepherdsville  road  was  selected  by  the  commission 
as  being  the  most  available  road  to  reach  the  home  of  his 
mother,  Bersheba  Lincoln,  widow  of  the  pioneer  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  President. 

This  section  carries  us  not  only  to  the  site  of  the  home 
of  his  mother,  but  also  to  the  old  Mill  Creek  cemetery,  the 
final  resting  place  of  Bersheba  Lincoln  and  her  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Brumfield,  as  well  as  many  other  de- 
scendants of  this  worthy  pioneer  mother. 

This  place  should  be  made  a  national  shrine  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  pioneer  mother  who,  from  the  time  her  husband 
fell  a  victim  to  a  savage  bullet  in  1786  until  1803  held  her 
orphan  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  together  amid 
the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 

This  particular  section  of  country  is  rich  in  early  social, 
commercial,  political  and  religious  history.  The  location  of 
this  road  is  established  by  court  records,  traditional  affidavits, 
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Lincolns'  destination.  It  is  a  ridge  road  avoiding  deep  fords, 
and  the  Ohio  River  crossing  put  the  party  beyond  any  deep 
streams  and  on  an  established  road  in  Indiana. 

This  route  is  supported  by  scores  of  affidavits  as  to  the 
traditional  passage  of  this  party,  that  bear  all  the  earmarks 
of  truth  and  much  of  it  was  developed  before  a  memorial  road 
was  under  consideration. 

Many  certified  court  records  from  Breckinridge  County 
show  that  this  road  had  been  established  and  was  kept  in  re- 
pair from  1801  up  to  the  time  of  the  migration.  All  the  rec- 
ords show  that  the  road  was  kept  in  repair  fifteen  feet  wide 
continuously. 

As  to  recorded  history : 

L.  P.  Brockett,  Life  and  Times  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  38. 
The  crossing  is  placed  "at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Anderson 
Creek." 

Joseph  H.  Barrett,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  22. 
The  writer  makes  the  same  location. 

John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  make  the  same  location. 

Louis  A.  Warren,  Parentage  and  Childhood  of  Lincoln, 
294.   The  same  location  is  quoted. 

W.  M.  Thayer,  in  The  Pioneer  Boy,  puts  them  across  the 
river  on  Thompson's  Ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Anderson  Creek. 

So  also  other  biographers  place  the  crossing  at  Thomp- 
son's Ferry.  These  include  Holland,  Lamon,  Herndon,  Tarbell, 
and  Barton. 

Were  this  commission  to  ignore  all  this  historical  back- 
ground it  would  succeed  only  in  laying  itself  open  to  ridicule 
by  competent  Lincoln  biographers. 

While  it  is  not  practical  at  this  time  to  carry  this  me- 
morial highway  to  the  actual  point  of  crossing  of  the  Ohio, 
on  account  of  the  unfavorable  terrain,  and  physical  character- 
istics of  the  river,  we  believe  the  best  and  most  reasonable 
thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  route  over  the  old  Yellow  Banks 
road  from  Hardinsburg  through  Breckinridge  and  Hancock 
Counties  to  Pellville,  and  there  to  turn  to  the  Ohio  River  at 
Hawesville  and  connect  with  the  terminus  of  the  Indiana  di- 
vision as  located  by  that  State's  commission.  This  is  the  most 
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practical  bridge  site,  and  this  location  is  in  near  proximity 
to  the  site  of  the  actual  crossing.* 

Signed : 

J.  R.  Miller,  Commissioner  from  Meade  County 
Porter  H.  Hodges,  Commissioner  from  Hancock  County 
Frank  Dean,  Commissioner  from  Breckinridge  County 
D.  E.  McClure,  Commissioner  from  Hardin  County 
R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Commissioner  from  Hardin  Co. 

"Accepted  and  Approved" 
Ruby  Lafpoon,  Governor 
December  5,  1935 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  COMMISSION'S 

REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  Commis- 
sion concerning  the  route  and  location  of  the  proposed  Lincoln 
Memorial  Highway  through  Kentucky  was  "accepted  and 
approved"  by  Governor  Ruby  Laffoon  before  he  retired  from 
office.  The  report  was  submitted  by  Judge  J.  R.  Miller,  Com- 
missioner from  Meade  County;  Porter  H.  Hodges,*  Com- 
missioner from  Hancock  County ;  Frank  Dean,  Commissioner 
from  Breckinridge  County;  and  Dr.  D.  E.  McClure  and  R. 
Gerald  McMurtry,  Commissioners  from  Hardin  County.  Other 
members  of  the  commission  are  Judge  John  P.  Hasewsll,  Com- 
missioner from  Breckinridge  County;  and  Judge  Otis  Mather, 
Commissioner  from  LaRue  County. 

In  approving  the  report  the  Governor  said: 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  commission  my  appreciation  for  the 
careful  research  and  painstaking  study  embodied  in  the  details  of 
your  report.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  proper  plans  will  eventually 
be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  the  needed  right-of-way,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  as  outlined  in  your  report. 

•MM**:  a.  Stutiy  of  the  Lincoln  miirraiion  of  1M<>  ,|.„->  not  include  the  removal  of  the 
Uncoln  family  in  the  year  1M1  from  the  birthplace  farm  on  the  South 
-£'"■*, of  River  to  the   Lincoln   farm  on   Knob  Creek. 

•  T~  .Lm«>|n  Memorial  Highway  Commiwion  of  K.ntmkv  designated  the 
location  on  the  Ohio  River  where  the  Lincoln*  are  believed  to  have  crossed 
the  stream.  The  remaininv  »ixteen  mile  route  of  the  journey  of  1H1S  wa«  de- 
termined hy  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  Commi-ion  of  Indiana. 

•  Mai*.  Porter  H.  Hodges.   Commissioner  from   Hancock  County.  Hied  AuKu»t   *.  1WS7. 
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LINCOLN  HOMES  ON  THE  BROADWAYS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 


There  has  been  an  almost  universal  conception  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  backwoodsman  brought  up  in  the 
sticks  and  never  coming  in  contact  with  civilization  until 
he  arrived  in  Washington  for  his  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent. While  it  is  true  that  his  people  were  settlers  and 
composed  the  vanguard  of  pioneers  in  the  west,  most  for- 
tunately they  were  not  at  any  time  very  far  removed 
from  the  great  Broadways  of  the  Wilderness. 

If  one  cared  to  begin  with  the  first  Lincolns  who  came 
to  America  in  1637,  they  would  be  found  at  Hingham  not 
far  from  Plymouth  Rock  or  Boston.  In  New  Jersey  they 
were  in  Monmouth  County  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  Lan- 
caster and  Berks  Counties  in  the  heart  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry. Following  them  into  Virginia  it  was  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  where  they  settled  and  at  no  time  during 
the  Colonial  Period  were  they  out  of  touch  with  the 
moving  population  pushing  westward  toward  the 
frontiers. 

When  Lincoln's  grandfather  migrated  with  his  family 
to  Kentucky  he  followed  the  great  Wilderness  Road 
which  was  the  main  trail  to  that  land  of  opportunity 
from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  He  established  his  first 
home  not  far  from  this  trail  and  but  a  few  miles  from 
Louisville  the  settlement  which  was  soon  to  become  and 
still  remains  the  commonwealth's  first  city.  When  the 
widow  Lincoln  upon  the  death  of  her  pioneer  husband 
moved  to  the  Beech  Fork  community  in  Washington 
County,  she  located  her  cabin  home  on  this  same  main 
highway  leading  from  Central  Kentucky  to  Louisville 
and  here  Thomas  Lincoln,  her  youngest  son,  father  of 
the  President,  grew  up. 

At  the  time  Thomas  Lincoln  married  Nancy  Hanks  he 
was  living  in  Elizabethtown,  the  county  seat  of  Harding 
County  where  he  had  made  his  residence  for  seven  years. 
He  had  spent  a  year  or  so  on  the  large  plantation  of 
his  Uncle  Isaac  in  Tennessee  and  made  at  least  one  trip 
and  probably  many  more  to  New  Orleans.  The  first  child 
of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  was  born  in  Elizabethtown 
where  the  father  owned  a  cabin  and  two  house  lots  upon 
which  he  was  paying  taxes. 

The  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in 
Hardin  County  was  not  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  back 
somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  but  stood  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  main  road  of  travel  between  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  the  most  important  north  and  south  road 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  immediate  location 
of  the  cabin  was  at  a  famous  roadside  spring  where 
passing  caravans  stopped  to  refresh  their  horses.  A 
town  named  Burlington  was  mapped  out  and  lots  sold 
almost  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln  farm. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  but  two  years  old  the  Lin- 
coln family  moved  to  the  Knob  Creek  Home.  This  cabin 
residence  was  also  situated  but  a  few  feet  back  from 
this  same  Louisville  and  Nashville  Highway,  a  few  miles 
from  the  birthplace,  near  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 
Kentucky.  The  Lincolns  were  living  here  during  the  War 
of  1812  and  traditions  are  extant  about  the  extensive 
traffic  on  this  road.  It  is  said  the  first  appropriation  for 
a  road  made  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  west  was 
made  for  a  piece  of  highway  that  passed  by  Thomas 
Lincoln's  house,  and  on  which  highway  he  was  an  over- 
seer. Certainly  the  early  years  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 


Kentucky  were  not  spent  in  the  backwoods  but  on  the 
very  road  side  of  the  busy  way  to  the  Cumberland. 

When  the  Lincolns  pushed  farther  west  into  Indiana, 
it  is  true  that  they  moved  some  distance  back  from  the 
Ohio  River  but  it  was  not  long  before  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  his  ax  found  his  way  down  to  this  mighty  artery 
of  navigation  where  steamboats  were  already  beginning 
to  make  the  entire  stream  a  passageway  for  thousands 
of  all  kinds  of  crafts.  We  are  told  that  for  some  months 
as  a  youth  Lincoln  ax  in  hand  was  at  work  in  the  forests 
along  the  Ohio  cutting  and  piling  up  wood  on  the  River 
bank  to  be  sold  to  the  captains  of  the  wood  burning 
steamboats  who  purchased  their  fuel  as  they  plied  up  and 
down  the  stream. 

Later,  Lincoln  as  a  youth  of  not  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  secured  a  steady  job  at  Taylor's  Mill  ferry- 
ing passengers  across  the  mouth  of  Anderson  River 
where  it  flowed  into  the  Ohio.  Less  than  a  mile  from 
where  he  worked  there  was  the  thriving  city  of  Troy,  the 
largest  city  during  the  pioneer  days  in  Indiana  situated 
on  the  Ohio  River  west  of  Louisville.  Later  Lincoln's 
scene  of  activity  was  changed  to  Rockport,  county  seat 
of  Spencer  County,  where  he  helped  to  build  a  flatboat 
and  from  which  town  he  made  his  first  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans. This  trip  was  then  as  important,  educationally,  to 
Lincoln  as  a  tour  abroad  would  be  today. 

The  next  move  of  the  Lincolns  as  they  migrated  still 
farther  to  the  west  found  them  located  for  about  a  year  in 
an  obscure  community  but  in  a  few  months  Abraham 
was  again  on  his  way  for  a  second  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Returning  to  Illinois  he  was  off  to  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
While  his  home  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  was  at 
New  Salem,  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  he 
was  spending  much  of  his  time,  not  in  this  obscure  com- 
munity but  in  the  State  Capital.  From  1837  until  he  went 
to  Washington  as  president,  he  resided  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  in  the  Illinois  State  Capital  at  Springfield, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  which  he  spent  in  the 
nation's  capital  at  Washington. 

While  living  at  Springfield  he  travelled  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit  which  brought  him  periodically  to  all  of 
the  centers  of  population  in  that  immediate  part  of  the 
country.  Eventually  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  often  called  for 
his  presence  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  His 
political  interests  took  him  to  Milwaukee,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Providence,  Worcester 
and  many  other  municipalities. 

"Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  wilderness"  was  one 
of  the  popular  songs  used  during  the  1860  political  cam- 
paign but  in  reality  the  Presidential  candidate  thus  re- 
ferred to  had  been  around  considerable.  It  would  be  a 
difficult  task  indeed  to  account  for  Abraham  Lincoln  if 
he  and  his  forebears  had  lived  out  of  touch  with  civiliza- 
tion like  so  many  of  his  mountain  contemporaries  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  with  whom  he  is  often  erroneously 
associated. 

The  Lincolns  were  indeed  foi*tunate  as  they  pushed  out 
into  the  western  country  to  be  living  on  or  near  such 
great  arteries  of  travel  as  the  Wilderness  Road,  the 
Louisville,  the  Nashville  Trail  and  the  Ohio  River — 
Broadways  of  the  Wilderness. 


March  IS,  JSh8 


torn*  Chester  Howard 
Ho&genviXle,  Kentucky 

d«sr  Hrs.  Howards 

Z  am  Just  back  from  a  two  months  speaking  itinerary 
an  the  Western  Coast  and  find  your  letter  before  as* 

I  will  be  happy  indeed  to  prepare  a  little  200  word 
statement  about  the  Lincoln  residence  in  Snob  Greek  and  X 
assure  you  there  will  be  no  charge  whatever  for  any  such  service. 

I  feel  very  much  humiliated  that  I  have  net  been 
able  to  prepare  a  little  booklet  for  you  such  as  I  suggested 
m  my  last  visit  to  Knob  Creek  and  as  yet  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

I  will  try  and  get  the  little  copy  of  the  story 
off  to  you  in  the  next  week . 

Very  truly  yours  * 


LAH:EB 


Director 


March  31,  19^ 


Mrs,  Chester  Howard 
Hodganville,  Kentucky 

Hear  -Mrs  .Howard ; 

At  last  I  have  found  time  to  write  out  the  little 
story  about  Knob  Creelc  for  the  little  pasjphlet  you  wish  to 
have  inscribed  on  the  wall.   It  takes  about  200  words  and 
it  covers  the  story  about  as  well  as  it  can  he  covered  in  the 
space  available . 

It  is  possible  we  raay  be  able  to  get  out  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  Snob  Creek  home  and  if  so,  will  write  you  about 
it. 

Very  truly  yoursgi 


LAW:EB 


Director 
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MB  H0M8  OT  5H3  LIHCOLBS 

Abrnimm  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
lived  five  years,  1811  to  1816,  in  a  leg  cabin  built  on  «ils  site. 
He  was  brou^it  here  at  two  years  of  age  by  his  parents,  Glorias 
and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.    Abraham  had  a  sister,  Sarah,  who  was 
two  years  older  than  he,  and  a  younger  brother,  Shoraas  Jr. ,  who 
died  in  early  childhood. 

Referring  to  his  Kentucky  homes  Abraham  stated:    H*!y  earliest 
recollection,  however,  is  of  the  Knob  Greek  place...    Our  farm 
was  composed  of  three  fields,  it  lay  in  the  valley  surrounded  by 
high  hills  and  dee})  gorges."    Those  bottom  lands  were  the  most 
fertile  acres  'Chomas  Lincoln  ever  oimed  and  a  degree  of  prosperity, 
not  equaled  elsewhere,  was  enjoyed  by  the  family  while  residing 
here* 

On  Hay  13,  1816,  Thomas  Lincoln  was  appointed  by  the  Hardin 
County  Court  as  a  supervisor  of  the  Holln-Bardatown  Road  "between 
the  •Bigg'  mil  and  the  Rolling  Fork."    Shis  road  passed  by  his 
cabin  and  also  the  school  house,  two  miles  north,  attended  by 
Sarah  and  Abraham. 

During  the  Washington  days  the  President  related  some  incidents 
associated  with  his  last  task  on  the  Knob  Creek  farm  and  after 
referring  to  the  planting  of  the  corn  in  the  seven  acre  tract, 
he  concluded:    "I  dropped  the  pumpkin  seed."    The  Llncolns  left 
this  place  for  Indiana  in  the  late  fall  of  1816. 
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Kentucky 
Home 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  peaceable  man.  All  his  life  he 

kept  in  his  gentle  heart  a  green  memory  of  Knob  Creek 

farm  in  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  as  a  little  boy. 

Here,  in  a  place  of  "peace  and  grandeur,  rocky  cliffs, 

noble  trees  and  clear  streams,"  he  learned  to  read, 

write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three.  His  mother, 

Nancy,  who  died  so  young,  still  lived. 

Does  some  aura  of  a  seven-year-old  Lincoln  linger  here? 

The  carefree,  laughing  spirit  of  an  unknown 

wilderness  child  who  knows  nothing  of  the  tragic 

future?  Some  say  so,  and  that's  a  happy  thing  to  believe. 

The  child  grew  older  and  followed  a  hard  road — 

to  the  west,  to  the  frontier  in  Illinois,  to  the 

White  House,  to  victory,  sorrow  and  martyrdom. 

In  the  great  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  we  sense 

the  greatness  of  his  soul.  At  Knob  Creek,  we 

sense  the  puckish  genius  of  woodland  merriment 

that  never  left  him.      Photograph  by  Frank  Ross. 


I 

Middlesboro  Daily  News 
July  2,  1959 


Knob  Creek 
Is  Authentic  j 

One  of  the  most  authentic  Lin- 
coin  relics  in  Kentucky  is  the 
Knob  Creek  place,  near  Hodgen- 
ville. 

The  cabin  at  the  Knob  Creek 
place  today  is  not  the  one  which 
the  16th  President  knew  as  his 
home  between  1811  and  1816.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  close  replica 
of  the  boyhood  home  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

Privately  owned,  the  cabin  was 
:  reconstructed  under  the  direction 
|  of  the  late  Bob  Thompson  whose 
father  and  mother  attended  school 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  present  proprie- 
tor of  the  former  Lincoln  farm, 
Thompson  says  his  father  u^ed  j 
the  Lincoln  cabin  for  a  corn  crib 
and  fed  hogs  around  it. 

Thompson  said  when  he  was 
about  30  years  old  he  helped  his  | 
father  tear  the  cabin  down  and 
they  used  the  logs  for  fire  wood  | 
in  their  home. 

When  the  present  Knob  Creek  ] 
cabin  was  reconstructed,  Thomp- 
son  supervised  the  project.  He  | 
said  logs  used  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion were  taken  from  the  Austin 
Collalier  home  which  was  just  up 
the  creek  from  the  Lincoln  cabin. 
Austin  was  Abraham's  close  boy- 
hood friend  and  they  visited  each 
other  frequently. 


Scenic  South,  Feb.  Y%7 


Reproduction  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  home  on  Knob  Creek,  near  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky,  where  he  lived  from  1811  to  1816.  Some  of  the  logs  are  from 
cabin  of  Austin  Gollaher,  who  saved  young  Abe  from  drowning  in  Knob  Creek. 

John  £.  Jhiertnan 
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One  of  the  new  owners  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  boyhood 
home,  Julian  Howard,  above, 
bought  the  200  acres,  which 
Includes  a  replica  of  the  one- 
room  log  cabin  In  which 
Lincoln  lived  at  an  auction 
conducted  by  Cordell  Tabb. 
below,  yesterday.  At  left.  Bill 
Subleft.  a  Lincoln  lookalike 
from  Louisville,  returned  to 
his  hometown  of  Hodgenvllle 
yesterday  to  witness  the  sale. 

Staff  Photos  by  Pat  McDonogh 


Honest,  Abe!  Your  boyhood  home  sold  for  only  $120,500 


By  JUDY  BRYANT 

Staff  Writer 

HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  —  Only  in 
Kentucky  would  Abraham  Lincoln 
show  up  to  see  his  boyhood  home 
go  on  the  auction  block,  after  real- 
estate  agent  Daniel  Boone  tried 
unsuccessfully  for  several  years  to 
sell  it. 

That's  what  happened  yesterday 
in  LaRue  County  near  Kodgenvilie, 
when  200  acres  of  historic  proper- 
ly, including  a  replica  of  a  one- 
room  log  cabin  where  Lincoln 
lived,  were  sold  for  $120,500. 

Chester  Howard  purchased  the 
property  in  1931  and  built  a  tavern 
that  now  serves  as  a  gift  shop.  His 
grandson,  Julian,  bought  it  In  part- 
nership with  several  of  the  older 
Howard's  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren. 

Julian  Howard,  34,  also  is  the 
nephew  of  the  property's  most  re- 
cent owner,  Mary  Brooks  Howard. 
After  the  sale,  Howard  said  he  and 
his  cousins  plan  to  retain  the  site 
as  a  tourist  attraction  "as  it  has 
always  been." 

That  was  comforting  to  many  of 
the  100  or  so  people  who  stood  In 
the  chilly  morning  air  to  witness 
the  auction.  » 

"I'm  happy,"  said  Iris  LaRue,  di- 
rector of  the  LaRue  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  "We  can  live 
with  that." 

Ms.  LaRue  said  chamber  offi- 
cials have  been  trying  to  persuade 
local  industry  or  community  lead- 


ers to  buy  the  property  and  give  it 
to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Park  Service  already  owns 
the  log  cabin  near  Hodgenville 
where  Lincoln  was  born,  on  prop- 
erty that  includes  the  trunk  of  a 
300-year-old  white  oak  tree  that 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  farm 
Lincoln's  father  purchased  in  1809. 

There  was  some  talk  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  developing 
trails  that  would  link  the  Lincoln 
birthplace  to  the  site  of  bis  boy- 
hood home.  The  two  attractions 
are  about  10  miles  apart  on  U.S. 
31E. 

But  despite  the  Park  Service's 
interest,  the  agency  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  the  property,  Ms. 
LaRue  said. 

It  was  first  offered  for  sale  in 
1981,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Howard's  husband,  Fred. 

Mrs.  Howard  said  she  decided  to 
sell  the  property  because  she  was 
unable  to  adequately  promote  it. 

The  cabin  drew  16,283  paid  ad- 
missions in  1985,  Mrs.  Howard  said 
—  far  fewer  than  the  estimated 
300,000  tourists  who  visit  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  birthplace 
site  each  year.  (The  Lincoln  birth- 
place is  open  to  visitors  year 
round.  Mrs.  Howard  opened  the 
cabin  only  between  April  1  and 
Nov.  1.) 

Elizabethtown  real-estate  agent 
Daniel  Boone  —  who  traces  his  an- 
cestry to  Squire  Boone,  brother  of 
See  LINCOLN'S 
Back  page,  col.  3,  this  section 
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Abe  Lincoln's  Boyhood  Home  Sold  at  Auction 


by  Belly  Gunning  and  Glenn  Kerfoot 

Abraham  Lincoln's  boyhood  home 
alongside  Knob  Creek  in  Kentucky's 
LaRue  County  has  been  sold  at  auction 
for  the  price  of  $120,500. 


IT  WAS  no  surprise  to  see  President 
Lincoln  at  the  auction  of  his  boyhood 
home  in  LaRue  County,  Ky.  He  always 
said  he  wanted  to  return  there.  Bill 
Sublett  has  won  the  Lincoln  look-alike 
contest  at  Hodgenville's  Lincoln  Days 
Celebration  for  the  past  8  years. 


The  200-acre  property  included  a  log 
cabin  similar  to  the  one  in  which  the  Lin- 
coln family  lived,  and  a  gift  shop.  The 
site  was  visited  by  more  than  16,000  tour- 
ists in  1984. 

During  the  days  leading  up  to  the  Jan 
11  auction,  national  television,  radio  and 
press  homed  in  on  the  narrow  valley  in 
central  Kentucky  where  the  property  is 
located. 

Approaching  from  the  west,  the  two- 
lane  road  clings  to  the  side  of  the  hill 
with  a  deep  ravine  dropping  off  on  the 
outer  edge.  The  road  makes  a  sharp  des- 
cending bend  to  the  left  and  then  an  im- 
mediate hairpin  turn  to  the  right  before 
leveling  out  along  the  valley  floor. 

National  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
secluded  spot  on  ABC's  "Good  Morning 
America,"  Paul  Harvey's  radio  show, 
CBS  News,  and  Mutual  Radio  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

It  took  barely  an  hour  for  auctioneer 
Cordell  Tabb,  owner  of  Hodges  Auction 
Company  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.  to  sell 
the  property. 

It  was  purchased  by  Julian  Howard, 
who  made  the  high  bid  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  14  relatives.  The  seller,  Mary 
Brooks  Howard,  an  aunt  of  the  new  own- 
er, had  hoped  for  a  much  higher  price, 
possibly  as  much  as  $1  million.  However, 
according  to  real  estate  agent  Daniel 
Boone,  his  firm  had  been  unable  to  sell 
the  property  in  five  years  of  effort.  Un- 
successful attempts  had  been  made  to 
sell  it  to  both  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, the  Republican  Party,  to  insur- 
ance companies  named  for  Lincoln,  and 


through  advertisements  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  other  publications. 

The  new  owners  are  descendants  of 
Chester  F  Howard,  who,  in  1931,  bought 
the  farm  that  had  once  belonged  to 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  16th 
president  of  the  United  States. 

The  Lincoln  family  lived  on  the  Knob 
Creek  farm  for  5  years  from  1811  to  1816. 
Abraham  was  2  years  old  when  they 
moved  there  and  between  7  and  8  years 
of  age  when  they  made  their  trek  to  In- 
diana in  the  fall  of  1816.  His  sister, 
Sarah,  was  2  years  older  than  he,  and  his 
brother,  Thomas  Jr.,  was  born  and  died 
while  they  lived  there. 

Throughout  his  life  Lincoln  often  rem- 
inisced about  the  years  on  Knob  Creek. 
It  was  there  that  he  remembered  his 
mother  reading  the  Bible  to  him,  and 
where  he  received  his  first  formal  edu- 
cation. He  recalled  swimming  and  fish- 
ing in  the  creek,  berry-picking  in  nearby 
hollows,  seeing  slaves  driven  to  market, 
helping  his  father  plant  corn  and  pump- 
kins, and  nearly  drowning  when  the 
creek  flooded. 

On  the  latter  occasion  his  life  was  sav- 
ed by  another  youth  named  Austin  Galla- 
her.  It  is  the  Gallaher  cabin  that  now 
stands  on  the  site.  The  original  Lincoln 
cabin  was  torn  down  in  1870  and  its  logs 
used  for  firewood.  The  Gallaher  cabin 
was  moved  from  its  location  and  recon- 
structed on  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin 
in  1932. 

In  1860,  when  the  nation  was  being  torn 
apart  by  the  slavery  issue,  and  Lincoln, 
known  for  his  abolitionist  sympathies, 
was  running  for  president,  an  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ky.,  resident  wrote  suggesting 
that  the  candidate  campaign  in  LaRue 
County.  Lincoln  replied  that  although  his 
earliest  recollections  were  of  the  Knob 
Creek  farm,  he  must  decline  the  invita- 
tion due  to  fear  of  his  former  neighbors. 

"You  suggest  that  a  visit  to  the  place 
of  my  nativity  might  be  pleasant  to  me, 
and  indeed  it  would,"  he  wrote.  "But 
would  it  be  safe?  Would  not  the  people 
lynch  me?" 

After  becoming  President,  Lincoln 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Haycraft  of 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  "My  earliest  recol- 
lection is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place  . . . 
Our  farm  was  composed  of  three  fields, 
it  lay  in  the  valley  surrounded  by  high 
hills  and  deep  gorges." 

He  described  it  well.  Of  the  200  acres 
sold,  only  17V2  acres  are  tillable.  The 
rest  consists  of  steep  hills  covered  with  a 
thick  stand  of  trees. 

Thomas  Lincoln  at  one  time  owned  a 
house  in  Elizabethtown,  where  Sarah 
was  born,  as  well  as  three  farms  —  the 
one  on  Knob  Creek,  the  one  which  the 
National  Park  Service  operates  at  Hod- 
genville  as  the  birthplace  of  Abe,  and 
one  on  Mill  Creek  north  of  Elizabeth- 
town. 


AUCTIONEER  Cordell  Tabb  con- 
ducts the  sale  in  front  of  a  replica  of 
the  Lincoln  cabin.  Knob  Creek  flows  at 
the  base  of  the  wooded  hill  in  the  back- 
ground. 

(Photos  by  Betty  Cunning) 

The  Boone  Connection 

Ironically,  the  real  estate  agent 
chosen  by  Mary  Brooks  Howard  to  han- 
dle the  sale  of  Knob  Creek  Farm  was 
Daniel  Boone  of  Elizabethtown,  who  is  a 
descendant  of  Squire  Boone,  the  brother 
of  Kentucky's  folk  hero. 
Stays  in  the  Family 

Julian  Howard,  34,  of  nearby  New 
Haven,  spokesman  for  the  buyers,  said 
that  he  and  his  cousins  decided  to  pool 
their  resources  in  order  to  keep  the  prop- 
erty their  grandfather  had  developed  in 
the  Howard  family. 

Chester  Howard  built  the  large  two- 
story  log  building  which  was  a  tavern 
and  dance  hall  for  many  years.  He  also 
erected  the  replica  of  Thomas  and  Nan- 
cy Lincoln's  cabin. 

When  Chester  Howard  died  his  son, 
Fred,  inherited  the  property.  Fred  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Brooks  Howard,  moved 
there  in  the  1940s  and  converted  the  tav- 
ern into  a  gift  shop  where  tourists  could 
buy  a  souvenir  of  their  visit  and  go  inside 
the  replica  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  to  see 
how  it  might  have  been  furnished  in  the 
early  1800s. 

Julian  Howard  said  they  plan  to  con- 
tinue operating  the  tourist  attraction  es- 
sentially as  it  has  been,  but  will  make 
some  improvements.  He  added  that  with 
14  people  involved  in  the  corporation 
they  plan  to  form,  there  .  %>  sure  to  be 
plenty  of  ideas  to  consider. 


Lincoln's 
boyhood 
home  nets 
$120,500 

Continued  from  Page  One 

the  well-known  Kentucky  explorer 
-  lid  the  best  offer  bad  been 

$250,000.  M  .     .   .  Mp_ 

Boone,  a  longtime  friend  of  Mrs. 
Howard's,  said  that  was  far  below 
Mrs.  Howard's  asking  price  of  $1 
Sion.  She  decided  in  December 
to  sell  the  property  at  auction. 
*       promoting  yesterday  s  auc- 
tion placed  in  The  Courier-Journal 
2d  The  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
December,  prompted  inquiries 
from  throughout  Kentucky  and 
from  indiant  California,  Florida 
and  Tennessee,  Boone  said. 

Most  who  attended  yesterday's 
sale  had  no  intention  of  bidding  on 
Se  property,  believing  it  would 
sell  for  more  than  $250,000. 

tte  real  estate,  including  sever- 
al acres  of  timberiand  and  tillable 
fields  in  addition  to  the  one-room 
cabin  and  gift  shop,  were  to  be 
Sid  separately  from JJj 
inventory  and  some  period  pieces 
according  to  auctioneer  Cordell 
Tabb  of  Elizabethtown. 

But  after  a  painfuUy  slow  start 
to  the  bidding,  Tabb  -  who  stood 
on  a  washtub  in  front  of  the  cabin 
_  offered  the  land,  the  buildings 
and  their  contents  as  a  single  pack- 

a8"if  I  had  known  it  would  go  at 
this  price,"  LaRue  County  Judge- 
Executive  Tommy  Turner  said.  I 
SSd  have  put  four  or  five  people 
together  and  bought  it  myself. 

Howard  also  was  amazed  by  his 
good  fortune.  There  was  a  loud 
Seer  from  the  new  owners  when 
SeTr  bid  closed  the  auction.  How- 
ard said  he  and  his  partners  be- 
lieved they  might  have  to  bid 
more  than  $300,000. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Boyhood  Home 
For  Sale  To  Just  The  Right  Buyer 


Associated  Prtss 

HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  —  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  boyhood  home  is  up 
for  sale  for  $1  million,  because  the 
owner  "doesn't  want  the  respon- 
sibility" of  running  it  as  a  tourist 
attraction. 

Knob  Creek  Farm,  the  Larue 
County  farm  where  Lincoln  lived 
for  five  years,  is  being  offered  for 
sale  by  the  widow  of  Frank  How- 
ard, whose  father  bought  the  200- 
acre  farm  in  the  1920s. 

Most  of  the  farm's  revenue 
comes  from  tourists  visiting  the 
cabin  each  year  from  April 
through  November. 

"We're  hoping  that  some  fairly 
large  corporation,  or  a  Lincoln 
buff,  will  be  interested.  They 
would  have  the  funds  to  preserve 
it,"  said  Dan  Boone,  the  real  estate 
agent  who  is  handling  the  prop- 
erty. 

Boone  said  Tuesday  there  had 
been  discussions  about  trying  to 
turn  the  farm  into  a  state  or  na- 
tional park,  but  budget  cuts  have 
made  such  a  plan  unlikely  in  the 
near  future. 

Lincoln  was  2  years  old  when 
his  family  moved  into  the  area  in 
1811,  and  built  a  cabin  along 
Knob  Creek,  about  10  miles  from 
the  spot  in  Hodgenvllle  where 
Lincoln  was  born. 


AP  Pholo 


Knob  Creek  Farm  Outside  Hodgenville,  Ky. 


The  Lincolns  left  Kentucky  for 
Indiana  in  1816,  and  later  moved 
to  Illinois,  where  Lincoln  began 
his  political  career. 

The  Knob  Creek  cabin  was  torn 
down  in  1870  but  rebuilt  in  1931. 
Since  then,  the  cabin  and  a  gift 


shop  have  been  open  to  the  public. 

"Mrs.  Howard  doesn't  want  the 
responsibility,  the  day-to-day  run- 
ning" of  the  farm,  said  Boone. 
"She'd  prefer  to  sell  it,"  but  will 
"keep  it  forever,"  if  the  right 
buyer  can't  be  found. 


Lincoln's  Knob  Creek  Farm  Donated  to  National  Park  Service 


http://showcase.netins.rBt/web/creative/lincoln/news/knobcreek.htrn 
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Lincoln's  Knob  Creek 
Farm  Donated  to 
National  Park  Service 

The  following  is  a  February  1,  2002  press 
release  from  the  National  Park  Service 
about  the  acquisition  of  the  boyhood  home 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  near  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky. 


(Kentucky)  -  In  a  1:00  p.m.  public  ceremony  on  February  12,  National  Park 
Service  Director  Fran  Mainella  will  accept  the  228-acre  Abraham  Lincoln 
Boyhood  Home  at  Knob  Creek  in  LaRue  County,  Kentucky,  from  the  LaRue 
County  Fiscal  Court  on  behalf  of  Department  of  the  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton.  Abraham  Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  at  Knob  Creek  will  be  administrated 
by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site  south  of  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky. 

"This  is  a  significant  addition  to  telling  the  life  story  of  our  16th  President,"  said 
Mainella.  "The  people  of  Kentucky,  especially  LaRue  County,  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  every  United  States  citizen  for  donating  Abraham  Lincoln  Boyhood 
Home  at  Knob  Creek  to  the  federal  government."  When  asked  about  his 
Kentucky  years,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  able  to  recall,  "My  earliest  recollection  is 
the  Knob  Creek  place."  At  the  Knob  Creek  Farm  Lincoln  planted  crops  with  his 
father,  watched  chained  slaves  transported  along  the  nearby  Louisville  to 
Nashville  Road,  walked  to  school  with  his  sister  Sarah,  and  saw  the  sheriff 
approach  to  evict  the  family  because  of  a  flaw  in  the  land  title.  The  family 
moved  to  Indiana  in  1816  when  Lincoln  was  seven  years  old. 

"Many  community,  state,  and  national  groups  and  individuals  have  worked  for 
several  years  to  make  this  a  reality.  This  is  the  perfect  success  story  of  what 
public-private  partnerships  can  accomplish,"  said  Kenneth  E.  Apschnikat, 
Superintendent  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site. 

LaRue  County  Judge  Tommy  Turner  stated,  "This  is  a  unique  piece  of  American 
history  that  is  now  preserved  for  future  generations.  Under  National  Park 
Service  guidance,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  will  add  another  link  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Kentucky  heritage.  National  Park  Service  ownership  of  the 
Boyhood  Home  will  allow  the  world  to  view  and  enjoy  this  Kentucky  treasure 
as  Lincoln  himself  did." 
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Lincoln's  Knob  Creek  Farm  Donated  to  National  Park  Service 


http :  // showcase .  neti  ns .  net/ web/creati  ve/lincoln/ ne  ws/knobcreek .  htm 


While  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  became  federal  property  on 
November  6,  2001,  this  ceremony  will  honor  and  recognize  the  many  individuals 
and  organizations  responsible  for  its  acquisition  and  transfer  to  the  federal 
government  three  years  after  Congress  authorized  its  inclusion  as  part  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site.  Local  citizens  and  LaRue 
County  officials  successfully  organized  a  $1  million  fundraising  campaign.  Major 
contributions  were  received  from  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly,  Kentucky 
Heritage  Land  Conservation  Fund,  National  Park  Trust,  LaRue  County  Fiscal 
Court,  Kentucky  Association  of  Professional  Surveyors,  Preservation  of 
Lincoln's  Kentucky  Heritage,  Inc.,  and  Lincoln  National  Bank.  Several 
community  individuals  also  contributed  time  and  money  to  the  14-month 
fundraising  effort. 

The  ceremony  for  the  deed  transfer  will  take  place  at  1 : 00  p.m.  February  12, 
2002,  the  193rd  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  at  the  LaRue  County  High 
School  Gymnasium  in  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  For  more  information  about  the 
ceremony  and  related  events,  please  contact  Rebecca  Thomas,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Birthplace  NHS  (270)358-3137. 
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Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  at  Knob  Creek 


Recollections  of  Knob  When  asked  about  his  Kentucky  years,  Lincoln  explained  that,  "My  earliest  recollection, 
Creek  however  is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place."  Indeed,  Lincoln  was  able  to  recount  many  of  the 

events  from  his  boyhood  years  spent  in  this  beautiful  valley.  In  this  idyllic  but  some- 
times harsh  land,  Lincoln  recalled  planting  pumpkin  seed  in  the  fertile  bottomland  of 
Knob  Creek  only  to  see  them  washed  from  the  ground  by  a  flash  flood.  It  was  along  the 
banks  of  this  same  stream  that  young  Abraham  fell  into  the  water  and  almost  drowned 
before  being  pulled  to  safety  by  his  childhood  friend,  Austin  Gollaher. 


Young  Lincoln 


There  were,  of  course,  sad  times.  A  younger 
brother,  Thomas,  died  of  an  unknown  illness  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Redmon  Family  cemetery  on 
a  hill  overlooking  this  gentle  valley. 

Young  Lincoln  also  saw  the  ultimate  indignity  of 
fellow  human  beings  of  a  different  color  driven  in 
chains  to  some  distant  slave  market.  Over  this  same 
dusty  road  Abraham  and  his  sister  Sarah,  walked 
two  miles  to  the  one-room  log  schoolhouse  where 
they  acquired  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 


ville,  one  of  the  earliest  roads  running  through  the 
region.  This  location  afforded  the  young  Lincoln  a 
"window  to  the  world".  It  was  through  this  same 
window  that  the  Lincolns  saw  the  County  Sheriff 
arrive  with  the  legal  papers  that  evicted  them  and 
nine  other  neighboring  families  from  this  land 
because  of  a  flaw  in  the  land  title  -  an  all-too- 
common  occurrence  for  many  of  Kentucky's  early 
pioneers.  A  portion  of  this  road  would  carry  the 
family  to  Indiana  in  the  fall  of  1816,  and  away  from 
Knob  Creek,  the  only  Kentucky  home  Lincoln 
could  later  remember. 


Thomas  Lincoln's  Knob  Creek  farm  was  situated 
along  the  road  that  connected  Louisville  and  Nash- 


The  Molding  of  a  Man 


If  one  accepts  the  most  widely  held  current 
thoughts  about  early  childhood  development  and 
the  importance  of  the  first  years  of  life  in  shaping 
the  morals,  character  and  attitudes  that  a  person 
carries  throughout  life,  then  this  site  may  arguably 
be  the  most  significant  of  the  locations  associated 
with  Lincoln's  life.  It  was  here  the  growing  young 


boy  encountered  a  wide  diversity  of  ideals  and 
people  that  began  to  shape  a  young,  curious  and 
ambitious  mind.  Even  the  land  offered  the  growing 
boy  a  diversity  of  plants,  wildlife  and  topography  to 
stimulate  his  senses.  Truly  this  relatively  unspoiled 
place  is  the  land  that  molded  the  man  that  became 
the  16th  President  of  the  United  States. 


Decerning  a  Park 


This  picturesque  valley  with  the  surrounding  tree- 
cloaked  hills  became  part  of  the  National  Park 
System  as  a  unit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
National  Historic  Site  on  November  6,  2001.  Three 
years  earlier  to  the  day,  on  November  6, 1998, 
Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  the 
enabling  legislation  authorizing  the  area  to  be 
added  to  the  National  Park  Service  by  "donation 
only."  Many  individuals  and  groups  including  the 
park  friends  group  known  as  Preservation  of 
Lincoln's  Kentucky  Heritage  Inc.,  the  Kentucky 
General  Assembly,  Kentucky  Heritage  Land  Con- 
servation Fund  Board,  LaRue  County  Fiscal  Court 


and  the  National  Park  Trust  contributed  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  this  228-acre  farm.  These  dona- 
tions provided  for  the  protection  in  perpetuity  of 
the  last  of  the  privately  owned  significant  proper- 
ties associated  with  our  16th  President. 

In  April  2001  the  LaRue  County  Fiscal  Court  pur- 
chased the  property  from  the  Howard  family.  This 
family  had  owned  the  site  since  the  1930s  when  the 
family  matriarch,  Mrs.  Hattie  Howard,  purchased 
and  preserved  the  farm  because  of  her  great  admi- 
ration for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Visiting  the  Site  For  your  safety  and  protection  of  park  resources, 

please  do  not  enter  areas  or  buildings  that  are 
closed  to  the  public.  Watch  out  for  vehicles  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  parking  area.  Stay  alert  for 
poison  ivy,  ticks  and  venomous  snakes.  Be  cautious 
of  slippery  rocks  and  unstable  banks  along  streams. 
Do  not  disturb  wildlife,  plants  and  cultural  or 
natural  features.  Confine  picnicking  to  the  desig- 
nated area.  Open  fires  are  not  permitted.  Lock 
your  vehicles  and  store  valuables  out  of  sight. 

The  structures  associated  with  the  site  are  cur- 
rently closed  until  plans  for  their  future  use  are 


developed  through  a  General  Management  Plan. 
Until  this  process  is  completed  these  structures  will 
remain  as  exterior  exhibits.  The  grounds  are, 
however,  open  daily  during  daylight  hours. 

For  questions,  comments  or  additional  infor- 
mation, please  contact  the  park  superintendent 
at  park  headquarters  located  at  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Birthplace  National  Historic  Site,  2995 
Lincoln  Farm  Road,  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 
42748  or  call  (270)  358-3137. 
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KNOB  CREEK 


This  is  a  view  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley  of  Knob  Creek  near  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin. 
Here  Austin  Gollaher  says  he  saved  the  youthful  Abraham 
from  drowning.      Bv.  1-30. 


KMofB  CREEK 


NOLIN  CREEK 

This  is  a  view  of  Nolin  Creek  at  Hodgenville  with 
the  dam  and  mill  as  they  appeared  about  1890. 
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Of  the  dam  at  Hodgenville,  almost  nothing  remains, 
to-day.    Queen  Anne's  Lace, (Daucus  Carota)  grows  luxury 
afantly  here  and  elsewhere  through  the  Lincoln  country, 
but  we  cannot  be  certain  that  this  migrant  from  Europe 
had  reached  Kentucky  in  Lincoln's  early  days. 
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